





YOUNG AMERICAN OF THE MONTH 


— HOLLANDER made his debut as a concert pianist 
at the age of 11, when he was named “Artist of Tomor- 
row” and was chosen to play with the National Orchestral 
Association at Carnegie Hall in New York City. Now Lorin 
is 16, and already he is very much an “artist of today.” 
This season, for example, all his available concert dates 
are taken by leading orchestras, including the New York 
Philharmonic, the National Symphony of Washington, D.C., 
and orchestras in Milwaukee, San Antonio, Baltimore, 
Denver, Spokane, Birmingham, Toledo and Corpus Christi. 
He is also appearing on leading TV programs and has two 
successful recordings in circulation. 

Lorin is an active teen-ager who has so many hobbies 
that it is a wonder he has time to practice the six to 
eight hours a day that it takes to be a virtuoso. He 
enjoys electronics and has built and installed a stereo 
system in his piano practice rooms on the top floor of the 
family home at Oyster Bay on Long Island. He also likes 
reading, fishing and sailing, breeds tropical fish and shares 
the work of caring for the family pets—a Doberman, a 
great Dane and four Angora cats. 

With all his hobbies, Lorin has always found time and 
inspiration for practice. As a result, he is usually relaxed 
at concerts. “He does all his real work at home in his 
studio,” his mother explains. Part of the young artist’s 
inspiration is provided by his father, who is an outstanding 
, violinist; music critics have credited him with stimulating 
the maturity and sensitivity they find in Lorin’s playing. 

“Lucky breaks” have also contributed to Lorin’s success. 
The first occurred four years ago, when he was asked on 
short notice to substitute for another pianist in a perform- 
ance with the Little Orchestra Society of New York. Lorin, 
then 12, surprised his audience with the brilliance and 
assurance of his performance. Two years later he was again 
called on to substitute, this time for Van Cliburn at a con- 
cert in San Antonio, Texas. At the end of this performance, 
members of the audience of 6,000 rose to their feet and 
cheered. 

Like most teen-agers who have professional careers, 
Lorin has to fit his schooling into his work schedule. He 
attends the School for Professional Children in New York 
and takes his studies with him when he goes on tour. He 
also studies at the Juilliard School of Music, where he plans 
to continue working toward a college degree. 
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HETHER it’s called a prom, cotillion, jubilee 
W: hoe-down, the spring dance is a big event 
in just about every teen-ager’s life. It’s especially 
big if a girl has a new gown for the occasion, and 


her partner, along with being a good dancer and 
the “love of her life,” thinks she is the sweetest 
girl in the world. Like the couple on our cover this 
month, who were pictured at their school’s annual 
dance by Bob Hughes, they will probably dance 
the evening away in a dream world all their own. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CREDITS 


2, Werner Wolff—Black Star. 4-5, Douglas Roach. 
6-7, Bob Smallman. 12-13, Gene Daniels—Black 
Star. 14, Bob Hughes. 15, John Rees—Black Star. 
16, Warner Brothers (top, left); Lou Jacobs, Jr. (all 
others). 17, Warner Brothers. 18, Lou Jacobs, Jr. 19, 
Robert J. Smith—Black Star. 20-21, Dennis J. Cipnic. 


GENERAL MOTORS sends AMERICAN YOUTH 
to newly licensed young drivers every other month 


American Youth is published by Ceco Publishing Company, Dept. 
AY, 3-135 General Motors Building, Detroit 2, Michigan. John H. 
Warner, editor; Frank R. Kepler, assistant editor; Herman Dvuerr, 
art director; Helen Simkins, William J. Morey, John Tuba, Alex- 
ander Suczek, Ernest E. Hickman, editorial assistants; John Reed, 
business manager. © 1961 by Ceco Publishing Company. 
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Douglas Roach (left) wore his CAP cadet uniform when 
he visited with Puerto Rican CAP cadet Bagriel Vando 
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boa Lukasik (left) and adviser Russell 
knife, in a San Salvador s 


Wee HAPPENED to Douglas Roach and Zenith Lukasik 
should happen to every red-blooded Ameritan boy 
who is ignorant of all things Latin American. These 
two high school students were given a whirlwind, expense- 
paid tour last summer — all because a high school teacher 
decided that teen-agers know little about Central America 
and ought to learn more first-hand. 

To make sure he got the desired results, the teacher 
accompanied the boys—at his own expense —on a tour 
that took them to a dozen lands in less than two dozen 
days. Their mission was to learn a little bit about a whole 
lot of Latin America, gain some appreciation of what living 
there is like, and show how teen-age Americans should be 
expected to act as guests of another country. 

The trio spent a lot of time in transit, but they also 
had ample opportunity to meet people in every city 
they visited. They talked with students in Havana, ad- 
dressed a Lions Club in Guatemala City, went to a bull- 
fight (they favored the bulls) in Mexico City, wished 
for refrigeration in San Salvador’s public market, felt 
the natives’ hostility toward them in Panama City, saw 
people living in backward conditions in Colombia. And 
when they returned home, they stayed talkative. They 
told most of their teen-age friends something about their 
neighbors in Central America. 

The teacher who started the whole thing by deciding 
that teen-agers should know more about Latin America 
was Russell Gibb, at the time an instructor at Romulus 
(Michigan) High School. (Romulus is a suburb of De- 
troit.) When several Latin American nations moved into 
the headlines last year, Gibb realized how little his stu- 
dents knew about those nations so close to their own. 


+ were shown a machete, a multi- meer 
idewalk shop. 


Their CAP association brought the boys special 
treatment at Panama. They were given a full tour of the 
locks to see ships pass from the Pacific to the 


What the young people needed, Gibb thought, was a 
personal look at Latin America. So he set out to give 
them one. 

As a lieutenant in the Civil Air Patrol, Gibb was aware 
of CAP’s “Ambassadors With Wings” program, in which 
CAP cadets trade places with their counterparts in foreign 
lands for six weeks each summer. Unfortunately, this pro- 
gram wouldn’t help Gibb’s Latin American idea; it was 
limited to Europe, and meant a single visit to one loca- 
tion, rather than brief looks at a lot of countries, 

So Gibb approached another organization of which he 
is a member—the Wayne (Michigan) Lions Club. The 
Lions agreed to sponsor two boys, to be selected by the 
Civil Air Patrol at the same time and by the same stand- 
ards that the CAP selected boys for the Ambassadors 
With Wings trips to Europe. 

Doug and Zenith were two of the 137 semi-finalists 
to be screened by the Michigan Civil Air Patrol Wing 
Headquarters. Three other finalists were awarded trips 
in other CAP travel programs. 

Doug, Zenith and Gibb drove to Miami to help shave 
expenses. From there they flew to Havana, then on to 
Merida and Mexico City; to Guatemala City, Guatemala; 
San Salvador, El Salvador; Tegucigalpa, Honduras; Ma- 
nagua, Nicaragua; Panama City; Barranquilla, Colombia; 
Kingston, Jamaica; Port-au-Prince, Haiti; Cuidad Trujillo, 
Dominican Republic; and San Juan, Puerto Rico, They 
returned to Miami 22 days after leaving the U.S. 

The boys’ junket drew comment from several news- 
papers and columnists. Doug’s snapshots — some of them 
are printed here—were used with an interview that 
appeared in a major Detroit newspaper. 


student Rudolfo 
Moreno (center) pao a 
variety of produce scld by peddlers. 


Atlantic. 
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A business-minded sitter knows : 
where her clients will be at all , 


times, and how to reach them. 


Lena shencediowumntii Baby-tending takes good judgment 
the sitter is tying up the line, , 
and isn’t doing her duty. (ime and devotion to duty . . . a sitter 


is responsible for a child’s 


welfare — perhaps even its life 


Sometimes just picking up a baby and walking with him will 
help him go back to sleep; a tough case may want a bottle. 


ABY-SITTING isn’t child’s play — it’s a job only for those 
B mature enough to accept responsibility. There's far 
more to baby-sitting than merely collecting money for 
doing school homework at someone else’s house. 

Baby-sitting makes two specific demands. One is rea- 
sonable proficiency in child care — how to hold, diaper, 
feed or quiet a baby, for example. The other is absolute 
trustworthiness. Parents must have confidence in the 
person who takes the responsibility for the welfare, even 
the lives, of their children. 

Of the two demands, child-care knowledge is the easiest 
to supply. Most sitters learn it at home, practicing on 
younger brothers or sisters. More formal training can be 
obtained from various sources, such as the Girl Scouts 
or the Young Women’s Christian Association. 

The trustworthiness that parents seek in a sitter (and 
for which they are willing to pay extra) is harder to come 
by — it has to be earned. It is obtained by regularly dem- 
onstrating good judgment, competence and recognition of 
the trust placed in a baby-sitter. 

This means that the smart sitter shows up on time, 
neatly dressed, that she has a guest’s respect for the re- 
frigerator and the telephone, and holds a professional 
disdain for gossiping about what she sees and hears while 
on the job. 

In short, the best sitter is one who is masterfully able 





Get acquainted with your charges before they go to bed—if they wake up in the night, you won’t be a complete stranger to them. 


to care for children, and whose serious approach to the 
job wins the confidence of her parent-clients. 

This conscientious attitude merits a matching one 
from parents. Conscientious sitters are entitled to certain 
rights. They'll get them from fair-minded parents. 

Chief among these is the right to adequate prior notice 
of cancellation. Having one sitting date frequently means 
that a sitter must turn down other (and sometimes better) 
offers. A cancellation at the last minute often leaves her 
with no job at all. In such circumstances, a sitter has a 
good case for payment without working. 

Another basic right is that of introduction. A sitter 
deserves the chance to meet her charges before they go to 
bed; if a client’s child wakes up to find a stranger in the 
house, both child and sitter may be in for a bad time. 

Sitters have the right to reject sitting dates with 
unmanageable youngsters. Even professional agencies turn 
thumbs down on behavior problems, regardless of the fact 
that sometimes the parents are celebrities. 

Another basic sitter’s right is the simple definition of 
duties. Many parents consider sitters as domestic servants, 
whose duties include all kinds of work (washing dishes 
is a common one). If a sitter agrees to this, fine; but 
duties, wages and hours should be understood long before 
the sitter arrives for work. 

Similarly, sitters can expect the house to be ready for 


a sitting session — a baby’s formula (if needed) prepared, 
diapers laundered, older children’s sleeping togs laid out. 

Sitters have the right to have all needed information left 
with them in writing. This includes the usual “should 
know” information— names and address of the clients, 
their destination, time of return, car description and license 
number, phone numbers for the doctor, hospital, closest 
neighbor or relative, and fire and police numbers. The 
important point is that all these items—and any special 
instructions, such as what to feed the dog or the exact 
technique to use on a tricky electrical appliance — be 
described in writing, not charged to memory. 

Just as a parent-client is entitled to reliability, so is 
a sitter. Parents should return home when expected. A 
call explaining a delay is helpfully informative and will 
allay worries, but it will not mend a broken promise to 
be home early, or restore lost sleep needed the next day. 

The matter of transportation — particularly the trip 
home — is a delicate area of sitter’s rights. High school 
girls deserve an escort home; they also deserve to ride 
with a safe driver. (The latter applies also to boys who 
baby-sit.) If, in the sitter’s judgment, the client-parent 
isn't a capable driver, the sitter should have the right to 
a taxicab ride home — at the client’s expense. 

This is only fair. A sitter is responsible for the children; 
the client is responsible for the sitter. 
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On Night Driving 


by ARTHUR R. FORSTER. Assistant Director 


Highway and Traffic Satety Section 


UPERSTITIOUS FEAR OF THE DARK—the idea that goblins 
) come in when the lights go out—is kid stuff. But a 
healthy respect for the real dangers of darkness, 
especially when you're driving a car, is a mark of 
maturity. 

Unfortunately/ some night drivers behave as if the 
sun shone round the clock, or as if they were radar- 
equipped. Many persons who never would stride 
confidently across a dark room or down a dark alley 
often drive at night with reckless disregard for. the 
limited distance they can see. 

Even among skillful and sensible drivers who know 
that dark streets and highways call for extra caution, 
few are aware of just how greatly traffic hazards go 
up when the sun goes down. The fact is that, mile for 
mile of travel, the highway death rate after dark is 
ale MMe lob Allume ae Lin 

Of course, this doesn’t mean that every driver is 
inevitably three times as likely to be involved in a 
serious accident whenever he ventures out at night. 
The high toll involves chiefly those whose driving is either 
too much on the offensive or insufficiently defensive. 
Drivers who have a constructive fear of the dark can 
be almost as safe at midnight as at noon. It’s mainly 
a matter of keeping your guard up and your speed 
down—and having good vehicle feats 

The principal reason for the greater danger in 
night driving is, of course, reduced visibility. What you 
don’t see can hurt you. 

Since the amount of adequate street and highway 
lighting is limited, drivers must depend largely on their 
own headlights to provide a clear, safe view of road 
and traffic conditions. This demands that headlights be 
kept in good operating condition and that they be 
properly used. 

The sealed beam headlights on modern cars are 
designed to provide good, well-distributed light. How- 
ever, like other safety equipment, they require proper 
maintenance. Broken or burnt-out lamps should be 
promptly replaced. Lenses should be kept clean. And 
headlights should be kept correctly aimed. 

Correct aiming is more important than most drivers 
realize. Studies have indicated that, mainly because 
of routine bumps and jolts, more than half the cars on 
the road have badly aimed headlights, which throw 
the beam too high, too low or too far to the side. As 
much as 80 per cent of the illumination needed for 
safe night driving can be lost with such misguided lights. 

Checking headlight aim periodically is therefore just 
as essential as checking brakes. Incidentally, with 
modern headlights and aiming devices, inspection and 
correction can be done accurately, quickly and 


inexpensively in daylight or darkness. 
(Continued) 








NIGHT DRIVING 


— continued 





Given good headlights, the driver must 

then use them properly. Make it a habit to 

turn on the lights as soon as you get 

in the car at night. When driving 

late in the day, turn on your lights 

as soon as dusk begins. And remember: 

Always use your headlights, not your 
parking lights. 

One of the most important night driving precautions 
is compliance with the headlight dimming rule. Always 
switch to lower beam when meeting an oncoming car. 
Do so, also, when following another car, for blinding 
rel tole Mesos lei afte Mice ole ecole 

Both caution and courtesy demand strict observance 
of this dimming rule. The upper beam provides good 
lighting for you yourself on a clear road, but even 
when properly aimed it can cause annoying and 
dangerous glare when directed at another driver. 
Remember that you, as well as others, can be a victim 
of your own glaring lights. 

Another important point: Never indulge in the foolish 
Flick your 


business of “returning glare for glare.” 


4” 


Reduce speed and look to the right edge of the 
road when confronted with glaring headlights. 
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ZO 


Increase your distance behind 
the car ahead. 


lights up and down to signal an oncoming driver that 
his high beam is blinding, but then use the low beam 
whether he does or not. You can’t improve matters by 
blinding the other fellow. 

To avoid unintentionally driving with high instead of 
low beam, make it a habit to check your beam indi- 
cator as soon as you turn on your lights—and check it 
often if road and traffic conditions call for frequently 
switching from one beam to the other. 

Incidentally, if other drivers keep signaling their 
objection to glare from your headlights even when 
you're on low beam, it probably means that your 
lights are due for an aiming correction. 

Proper maintenance ‘and use of other vehicle lights 
are also essential to keep night driving from becoming 
a dangerous “hide and seek” or guessing game. Check 
your tail and stop lights and turn signals frequently. 
Remember that clear signaling of your intention to 
slow, stop or turn is more important than ever after 
dark, because other drivers have fewer clues to your 
intentions than in daylight—and fatigue or some other 
physical handicap may dull their alertness. 
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Keep headlights clean and properly aimed 


and windshield wipers working well. 


se 


Allow a greater margin of safety 
when overtaking and passing. 





When you stop, don’t let your car be a dangerous 
unmarked obstruction. Use your parking lights if you 
stop alongside the road or if you park on a street 
where your unlighted car might be an unexpected 
obstacle to passing traffic. 

Important as they are, good lights are not, of 
course, the sole factor determining your safety on the 
road after dark. Your driving performance must reflect 
even more skill, alertness and caution than daytime 
road and traffic conditions demand. 

The most essential single precaution is speed control. 
The best headlights give you only a fraction of day- 
time visibility, and so speed must be reduced after 
dark in order to assure your ability to stop within your 
seeing distance. Motorists who ‘‘overdrive their head- 
lights” are virtually driving blind. 

Never make the mistake of thinking that lighter 
traffic at night justifies higher speed. Keep remind- 
ing yourself that the minority who are out at night have 
the majority of serious accidents. And remember, too, 
that even though you and your car may be fit for 
night driving, many others are not. You must make 


3 yas 


Pull well off the road if it’s 
necessary to stop. 


Give turn and stop signals 
well in advance. 


allowance for the greater number of drinking drivers 
and fatigued drivers, for persons with poor night 
vision, for those who are careless about vehicle lighting 
and the many others who contribute to the dangers 
of darkness. 

This is why more and more states are establishing 
lower night speed limits. Whatever the law is where 
you drive, always make it a personal rule to cut your 
speed down when the sun goes down. 

There are a number of other safe-driving pre- 
cautions that have special importance at night. Some 
Motors conducted its 
campaign 
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hazards of driving after dark, state police and high- 


time ago, 
nationwide to Live” against the 
way patrols of all the states were asked to suggest 
major night driving tips. In addition to lower speed and 
good lights, which topped the list, the most frequently 
made suggestions are those given at the bottom of 
these pages. Compliance with these rules is the mark 
of a mature, competent driver who has a constructive 
“fear of the dark” that helps to make night driving 


a safe, enjoyable experience. 


Be especially careful about obeying fully all rules 
of the road and all traffic signs and signals. 


Pe 


Be extra alert for pedestrians, unlighted vehicles, 
animals, road defects and other special hazards. 





Artist Patti Jacquemain 
works in the art department 
of a local newspaper in a 
paid vocational job. 


Jeweler’s helper Jerry Brown 
repairs jewelry in a local shop and 
assists the store owner in sales. 


They 


Preview 
Their 


Careers 


Faculty coordinator Cedric Boeseke visits student worker Steve Shugart at 
local yacht basin to learn how the youth’s job as crewman is working out. 


Young educator Janet Chrestenson works with elementary 
class in one phase of an exploratory program she is 
following to determine if she wants to become a teacher. 


Physiology student Marian 
Zozzora performs a public 
service in her exploratory 
job of classifying blood 

at the local blood bank. 





IGH SCHOOL STUDENTS in Santa Barbara County, Cali- 

fornia, have an exceptional opportunity to prepare 
for the day when they will finish school and venture into 
the business and professional world. In Santa Barbara's 
five high schools, students who wish to improve their 
understanding of the fields of work they are considering 
as careers can apply for jobs in local business and industry 
as part of their senior study programs. 

Some jobs are without pay, and the daily hours of 
work are usually short, so that they'll fit into a student's 
school schedule. The special feature of these jobs is that 
employers cooperate with the schools to make the work an 
educational experience that will help students discover 
their vocational interests and talents. 

The job assignments in this program are divided into 
three categories — exploratory, general and vocational. 

‘Each student is assigned to the kind of job that seems to 
suit his needs for career development. 

The exploratory assignment is for the student interested 
in finding out what a particular business or profession is 
all about. This job is on school time and usually gives the 
boy or girl a survey of all phases of the special field of 
work. Before an assignment is made to a job of this type, 
the teacher, employer, parents and student meet together 
to discuss and agree on the employment situations that 
will be provided. The teacher also makes regular visits 
to the student on the job, to make sure that the young 
worker is not exploited and does not replace a paid 
employee. Since the students are merely observers on these 
exploratory jobs, they are unpaid, but they earn one 
school credit per semester for 10 hours a week on the job. 

The general work assignments are in job- that don’t 
require a great deal of special training — office clerk, 
messenger or sales assistant, for example. These are paid, 
part-time jobs which may be held on school time (for no 
more than two class periods a day) or after school. Gen- 
eral work assignments are not necessarily related to the 
career fields that the students are preparing for. The 
purpose is to give young people the experience of holding 
a real job with definite responsibilities, and to acquaint 
them with the standards of performance that will be 
expected of them when they go out to earn a living. One 
school course credit is given for 20 hours a week on a 
job in this category. 

The vocational assignments are for students who have 
chosen their career fields and, in most cases, are taking 
vocational courses. Jobs in this category are intended to 
give the youths an opportunity to see the practical applica- 
tion of their vocational studies. Like jobs in the “general” 
category, these are part-time, paid positions and students 
earn one course credit for 20 hours a week on the job. 


(Continued) 


Aspiring showman Joseph Villard is unpaid i 
organizer of teen-age TV show. Joe found that 
exploratory job offers best experience. 





THEY PREVIEW THEIR CAREERS 
continued 


Through the enthusiastic cooperation of Santa Barbara 
public officials, businessmen, professional people and in- 
dustrialists who provide the jobs, students are able to 
sample a wide variety of work experience. They serve 
as observers in public agencies —the district attorney's 
office, for example — as teacher aides in elementary and 
junior high schools and as assistants to doctors and min- 
isters. They are assigned to commercial businesses, such as 
banks, building and loan associations and retail stores, 
where it is often possible for them to move from post 
to post learning the duties of each job in the organization. 
The teachers say that the experience which the students 
gain in this way would be difficult to duplicate in the 
classroom. 

Whatever category the job assignment is in, the accent 
is on the educational aspect of the work experience. Since 
the program is an official part of the school curriculum, 
all students are encouraged to consider taking “educa- 
tional” jobs, just as they consider taking elective courses. 
Students are eligible to apply for these jobs at the end 
of their junior year, when they plan their senior programs. 


This teen-age panel 
helps us make 


Cmerican Youth 


more interesting to you 


After applications are filed, faculty coordinators in each 
school interview the applicants, to determine which cate- 
gory suits each student's need. 

Many students discover that the program can provide 
valuable side benefits, in addition to the educational 
rewards and weekly pay checks. Some of them find that 
the references they get from their employers and the work 
experience they acquire make it easier to find jobs after 
graduation. Others learn from their work experience that 
they need more education to achieve success in their chosen 
career. This has influenced some students’ decisions to go 
to college. Most important of all, the teachers report that 
the students return from their jobs to their classes with 
increased interest in school and a new understanding of 
their duties. 

If your school is setting up a program of this kind and 
seeks material on the subject, more information about the 
Santa Barbara Work Education Program can be obtained 
from George R. Monroe, Assistant Superintendent for 
Instruction, Educational Service Center, Municipal Airport, 
Goleta, California. @ END 


If you were publishers of a magazine, how would you 

go about learning whether or not your readers 

enjoyed it? You’d probably ask them! At least, that’s 
what we here at AMERICAN YOUTH did. We invited 
five boys and five girls from around the state of Michigan 
to come to Detroit and act as an editorial panel, a 
panel to criticize the magazine and advise us on what 
young people like to do, what they wear, what they 

read, what their biggest interests are. So much was 
learned from this group that we plan to continue the panel 
idea, and to broaden its scope geographically. We hope 
soon to gather a panel in Detroit from several states. 
Picture above shows the panel in session in our con- 
ference room; at upper left, discussing subjects for 
covers, and, lower left, at a leisurely luncheon. 





Retired Mount Lebanon engineer James 
MacBeth visited the site every day while 
the golf course was under construction. 


Turnabout at Mayview 


Aged patients at this hospital play golf 


on a miniature course built by teen-agers 


| geen adults are the ones who seek a place for their 
youngsters to play. But a group of teen-agers living in 


suburban Pittsburgh have just turned the tables. They have 


built a miniature golf course for patients in the geriatrics 
section of Mayview State Hospital. 

The young “engineers” were elected by the Mount 
Lebanon-Dormont Youth Council. They had to be elected — 
a call for volunteers produced an avalanche of applications. 
The teen-agers ran the project themselves. They named 
their own bosses, planned the layout, and held a dance to 
defray incidental expenses. 

The hospital cooperated by furnishing building materials 
and serving lunch each day during the three-week con- 
struction period. Each of the nine “greens” on the mini- 
ature course had to be excavated and framed with timber, 
then filled with fine gravel and tamped firm and level, A 
retired engineer, James MacBeth, offered his assistance in 
tricky spots. 

In addition to building, painting and landscaping the 
course, the teen-agers equipped it with putters, balls and 
score cards. The builders collected most of these items 
from residents in the neighborhood. 

The staff of the hospital was enthusiastic about the 
project, the first of its type ever undertaken at a state 
hospital. Having the youthful work crew to associate with 
was a happy experience for the patients, and its comple- 
tion provided a much-needed recreational facility. 

The course is reserved for the use of patients in the 
geriatrics section and their visitors. Playing a game of golf 
gives visitors and patients the opportunity of doing some- 
thing together and makes for a much more pleasant visit. 


Planting and painting made work for everyone. The 
girls helped with the wheelbarrow work, a necessary 
part of the final touch-up and landscaping operation. 


The builders of the course turned instructors to start 
play. Patients couldn’t wait for course’s completion; 
last grass seed had to wait to catch fall rains. 
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Sharon Hugueny stars with Troy Donahue 
in Parrish, her first movie. Hedda 
Hopper calls her “‘an amazing talent find.” 


A newcomer in the movie-making business, Sharon spent a lot of time on the Parrish set just watching what was taking place. 
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Suddenly It’s Stardom 


A brand-new star’s own story of her leap 


to fame —uwritten by Sharon Hugueny 


NLY A LITTLE MORE than 12 months ago, I was in the 
QO midst of my second year at Cleveland High School in 
the San Fernando Valley, several blocks from my home in 
Reseda, California. That was in early 1960, when I was 
15 and working toward a college scholarship, with the hope 
of becoming a writer. I could never have anticipated what 
was about to happen, almost overnight — but to become 
an actress was always a secret desire. 

At that time my activities outside school were mostly 
homework, reading and occasional dating. Suddenly, I 
began to feel restless for something more to do, and a 
family friend suggested that I try the Northridge Theater 
Guild. This is a group of non-professional actors who meet 
once a week under the direction of Welder Daniel, for 
training in their mutual interest. On my first visit I was 
completely fascinated, and soon found myself reading a 
scene from Cradle Song, which promptly gained me admit- 
tance to the group. 

The next week I learned of Mr. Daniel’s professional 
workshop for actors in Hollywood, when on short notice 
he asked me take a part in a “showcase” presentation. 
This part was in a scene from Gigi with a friend of his, 
a famous old-time actress. Thus began the confusion of 
cramming several months of preparation into only three 
days. Less than 24 hours before the first performance, 

(Continued) Director Delmer Daves coached Sharon during the filming of 


Parrish. Like others at the studio where he works, he is 
convinced that Sharon’s talent will take her to the top. 





SUDDENLY IT’S STARDOM 
continued 


the well-known actress who was playing my worldly aunt 
become “indisposed,” and a last-minute replacement added 
to the chaos. And so it was under these conditions that I 
was first seen by an audience, which included Byron 
Griffith, my agent today. After a show he approached me 
with the words, “How would you like to be in the movies?” 
My parents and I thought he was a Hollywood crackpot! 

When I recovered from my surprise and learned that 
his offer was genuine, Byron gave me careful guidance and 
good advice. A series of events was set off that took me into 
an altogether new world and way of life. With Byron, I 
visited half a dozen movie studios. On one studio lot, 
wearing baggy pedal-pushers and one of my father’s 
flannel shirts, I became teen-ager Janet of Blue Denim in 
the office of Solly Biano, head of casting. After watching 
my 20-minute scene, Mr. Biano called together the board 
of directors, and I did the same scene again for them. 
Then came a night of suspense. 


I Sign a Movie Contract 


The next day, my 16th birthday, February 29th in 
leap year, I signed a seven-year movie contract. The 
movie-makers were enthusiastic about me, and I felt the 
same toward them, for they would give me time to grow 
as an actress, without exploiting me. On the same day I 
met Delmer Daves, who was to produce and direct the 
film of the Mildred Savage novel, Parrish. A wonderfully 
kind and understanding man, he told me about the 
story and its characters, and then asked me to talk about 
myself. I was completely at ease with him, and when I 
finished, Mr. Daves smiled and simply said, “Paige.” For 
my first screen attempt I had received the much-sought 
feminine lead opposite Troy Donahue. The screen test that 
followed was an emotional strain, but very exciting. 

I was thrilled. After that, everything seemed to happen 
with increasing swiftness. One day I was in public school, 
and the next day I was on the studio lot in a huge 
schoolroom all by myself with a private tutor. I learned 


that I was the first minor under contract to the studio since 
Debbie Reynolds, 10 years earlier. 

A week later my family and I were hastily packing for 
the Connecticut location to begin filming Parrish. My 
mother, who is required to be with me when I work, was 
unhappy about leaving our family. During the five weeks 
we were away, my father had to be a mother to my sister, 
Eileen Gay, 2% years old, and my brother, Alfred, 10. 

Born in Los Angeles, I had never been out of the 
state, or even on an airplane. The trip to New York by 
jet took only four hours! We stayed in New York City 
several days, meeting the press and attending other pub- 
licity functions. Then we went to Connecticut, where I 
became Paige, the girl who first appears in the movie as 
a tomboy of 15 and ages to about 20, a mature young 
woman. It was fun, because it gave me great variety — 
in everything from pigtails and jeans to up-hairdo’s and 
sophisticated clothes. 


I’m Grateful to Many People 


I look back now to all the people who have helped me — 
and still do — and I am very grateful. I'm especially grate- 
ful to have had in my first picture Karl Malden as a father, 
Claudette Colbert as a stepmother, Dean Jagger as a 
friend, and most of all, Troy Donahue as a sweetheart. It 
was tremendous! 

Since I had little previous training, Parrish taught me 
that actual experience will be my best teacher. Miss Col- 
bert told me that her only training had been actual “doing,” 
and learning from each attempt. This is how I feel. From 
observing and listening during Parrish, I believe I picked 
up more than any coach could possibly have taught me. 

Now that my first movie is completed, I look forward 
to starting another, probably even before you read this. 
Since I want to avoid being typed, this second picture 
will, I hope, give me a welcome switch from the role of 
Paige. But I think the memories of my first movie will 
always be the dearest to me. @ END 





| For these teens, the-callis 


“Wheel. Your Partner” 


HE SOUND OF LAUGHTER an be héard above the musi¢ 

hen’ this gay group of Denver teen-agers \whirls 

ugh a square<dance’routinefo the rhythm of a rallick- 

g tue. When the caller yells, “Swing your partner,” the 

les ‘“gpin around each Other in wheelchairs. It's a 

di maneuver, but it is@xecuted without a miscue, and 

they" ‘Swing tRitedgh a do-si-do ahd an allemand-left before 
the musi@! aes: 


They refer to th@ttizel 
all their dancing is“ 


by Mrs. Richard maeni then s A 
Children’s Hospital in Denver, who saw the need for a 
recreational outlet for some of the boys and girls who 
were undergoing therapy. Sixteen of them became “char- 


ter” members of the dance group, but the number more 


than doubled. within a fewmonths — after word got around 
about all.the fun.the Whifling Wheels were having. 

As the Wheels becamtie more skillful, their activities in- 
creased, They even forméd an exhibition dance team. 
Seven.boys and five girls the most proficient dancers in 
the club—makefup the unit that performs for various 
organizationsy/Squar@-dance clubs and TV. For these 
“shows,” she. staré dress in special square-dance attire — 
the_gifls in blue’ squaw dresses, and the boys in black 


\«stfOusers aid White shirts with string ties. 


_ hier “fun therapy” has attracted the attention of other 
laridicapped groups, too. After one TV show, they re- 


” ceived many calls from handicapped adults, who asked for 


information on how they could organize a similar group. 
All money earned by the exhibition team is turned over 

to the club for purchasing new wheelchairs or for mainte- 

nance of old ones. (Dancing is hard on wheelchairs. ) 





And now it’s 


Do-It-Yourself, Rubies 


Oxide powder is mixed on a balance to get 
proper weight and proportions. Weighing the 
powder are Lynn Rougeau, Gerald 
Fontenot, Errol Deshotels and Carl McGee. 


First step in making rubies 
is feeding aluminum oxide 
into the lead-in tube of the 
torch (photo at right), and 
science teacher Revon Reed 

(in center) watches closely as 
Carl McGee pours the oxide 
into the tube. Errol Deshotels 
holds the funnel. In photo 

at far right, Errol (in center) 
adjusts torch flame in the 
furnace built by the students. 
Gerald Fontenot and Carl 
McGee are looking on. 





re are where you find them, and in Mamou, Louisi- 
ana, the precious stones are found in — of all places 
— the high school science laboratory! 

Synthetic rubies are being made there by an imaginative 
science teacher and his equally imaginative students as a 
project for the science club, and their manufacturing proc- 
ess is so professional that even an expert has trouble 
telling the “homemade” rubies from natural stones. Some of 
the Mamou-made synthetic stones, a selection of which 
were made into a bracelet, are shown in the photograph at 
left. 

Science teacher Revon Reed got his students interested 
in the ruby project in the fall of 1959, after he had done 
some research on synthetic stones. During the first year, 
the young scientists made 50 rubies, ranging in size from 
a pinhead to a dime. The student-manufactured rubies 
have the same characteristics as natural rubies; dust from : 
diamonds, hardest of all stones, is the only material that Se ames, eee sd 
can be used to polish them. Sunaenad is kousdnade farantl 

Using a picture in their chemistry book as a blueprint, 
the boys in the science club built their sturdy ruby-making 
equipment, fashioning a furnace from a piece of junked 
iron pipe 10 inches long and four inches in diameter. An 
oxygen-methane torch, necessary to supply the quick heat, 
was donated to them, and an aluminum company volun- 
teered to keep them supplied with aluminum oxide, the 
prime ingredient in making synthetic rubies. 

Briefly, here’s how synthetic rubies are made. Aluminum 
oxide is poured into the lead-in tube of the torch (other 
metallic oxides can be added in small quantities to change 
the depth of color in the rubies) and is carried by the gas 
stream to the mouth of the torch. When the powder hits 
the torch, it melts and runs down the flame onto the top 
of an insulator projecting upward from the bottom of the 
furnace. The ruby forms on the insulator, which may be 
adjusted up or down, depending upon the amount of heat 
required. (High school groups interested in the project 
may obtain detailed information by writing to science 
teacher Revon Reed at the Mamou High School.) 

Students, the school and the town have all enjoyed bene- 
fits from “Project Ruby.” For instance, student Errol 
Deshotels, considered by classmates to be “chief” ruby 
maker, switched from a business course to science, and 
since then has won four-year scholarships to virtually every 
college in his home state. The school’s project has won 
prizes in every competition in which it has been entered. 
And some of the large oil-drilling companies in southern 
Louisiana are considering the idea of using Mamou rubies 
to replace diamonds in their huge oil-drilling bits. 


“Chief’”’ ruby maker Errol Deshotels dries 

a completed ruby under a jet of oxygen 

from the unlit torch, and Johnny Fuselier 
stands by to observe the results. 
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"AMERICA 
» HAS ITS SAY 


clean. His clothes must 
Pp oarer » must be in 

must be appropriate are to 
neat. Neatness means that nails 
trim, your hair is cut in a sty. 
and your shoes are well for. Befor 
you leave your room, take a good look at 
yourself, and when you new ae are 
neat it will show on your face and in your 
carriage. 


ze 


es 


Winson WoL.EsEn, 17 
Catalina High School 
Tucson, Arizona ’ 


Sirs: 
Since I am a boy, 
s 
to girls’ grooming 
Tiga’ a girls just don’t need much of 
it. In my opinion, lipstick in a light shade 
is the only necessity. When a girl over- 
does make-up, she only detracts from her 
natural beauty and repels, rather than 
attracts, most boys. 

Bossy Nicxets, 18 
Lanier Senior High School 
Macon, Georgia 


Sirs: 

In my opinion, care of the teeth is the 
most important item in good grooming. 
A clean, fresh mouth adds charm to a 
smile and character to a person. The most 
unbecoming aspect of a teen-ager is 
uncared-for teeth. Neglected teeth are 
distracting and cause bad breath; tis is 
unpleasant. A clean, fresh mouth is a 
beauty mark and an asset. 

Rosemary Gvuetpa, 17 
Loretto High School 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Sirs: 

One of the most important items of 
teen-age grooming is correct posture. No 
matter how nice our clothing and shoes, 
we just can’t look our best if we stand 
slumped, with rounded shoulders and hip 
out behind. Watch your favorite movie 


stars; they always walk perfectly poised, 


as if might be balancing 
Ned nhs sa head. If we practice 
ene § posture we will have better health 


and feel more assured and self-confident. 


E:.wi VAuuey, 19 
Lemmon High School 
Lemmon, South Dakota 


Sirs: 
eS believe the aoe im t factor in 
grooming is care. Whether you 
Seater talk de kor, a0 cmos ‘es a friend 
with a bad exion. Actually, there 
is no excuse for the problem; skin trouble 
is always helped by consulting a doctor 
(here is oe who can give you real 
help and advice). A good complexion is 
one step closer to your goal—success. 
Terry Loomis, 15 
School 
ork 


Nottingham Hi 
Syracuse, New 


Sirs: 

A can of shoe polish is, in my opinion, 
the most important item in good groom- 
ae See meet a teen-ager with neatly 
po! shoes, _ know without looking 
that the rest of his attire will be in perfect 
harmony. Teen-agers who do not take the 
time to their shoes polished will not 
make an effort to be well-groomed. 

Jacere Cranxe, 15 
Mount Vernon High School 
Alexandria, Virginia 


Sirs: 

In my opinion, the most important: 
single factor in achieving good grooming 
is general cleanliness. A well-scrubbed, 
shining look is most complimentary to 
young skin and young hair. Teeth and 
nails should be meticulously clean. Shoes, 
stockings and general costume should be 
spotless, well fitted and pressed. In my 
own ence, cleanliness is confidence. 
When I feel radiantly clean my spirits 
are lifted. If this cleanliness is extended 
to one’s spiritual self, as well as the physi- 
cal self, and completed with a smile, no 
one will contest the fact that you are well- 


University of Tulsa 
Tulsa, Olishoma 


Linpa West, 19 


Sirs: 

I think the most important good groom- 
ing item is the old saying, “Clothes make 
the chin “lk lip bce wane dota ae 
fit the occasion; if he is going on a picnic 
or a hike, jeans and T: are fine. But 
for school, sport slacks and sport shirts fit 


the occasion. 
Howarp M. Sowe tz, 18 

Holly Springs High School 
Holly Springs, Mississippi 
Sirs: 

eee Seer oe Coen On 
most im part g grooming. 
Prone slik giieek oot alan the aoe 
ward appearance, but also is vitally impor- 
tant for good skin ae Poor skin condi- 
tioning shows neglect in grooming and 
may result in a serious skin ailment later, 
yet skin care is one of the simplest and 


most important items in -~ grooming: 
Luxpa J. Jerrcoat, 


Dreher High School 
Columbia, South Carolina 


Sirs: 
of ae the most essential _ = 
grooming is the 

Sete itself. A clean hn wk al in- 
variably be followed by a clean body. 
The young person who enriches his mind 
with good habits, thoughts and deeds will 
never feel right if his skin is dirty, his 
hair uncut or his shoes not polished. A 
freshly pressed and washed shirt and 
trousers will reflect his warm personality 
and friendly greeting for everyone, and it 
will certainly show that he cares about 


his appearance, 

Wri11aM Nornrep, 15 
Hawkinsville High School 
Hawkinsville, Georgia 


IF YOU MOVE 


please send us both your OLD ad- 
dress and your NEW one. Send 
request for address change to 
AMERICAN YOUTH, Ceco Pub- 
lishing Company, Department AY, 
8-185 General Motors Building, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 


These letters represent a cross-section of the views of hundreds of teen-agers who wrote to us on the subject. We wish to thank all those who 
sent letters, and invite readers to write an answer to the following question: At 18, are teen-agers sufficiently mature to warrant reducing the 
national minimum voting age to 18? We'll pay $10 if we publish your letter. Send letters, of 100 words or less, to National School Editor, 


AMERICAN YOUTH Magazine, 3-135 General Motors Building, Detroit 2, Michigan. Letters must be postmarked not later than March 31, 1961. 
23 
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, 
the rest is up to you: 
School plays mean hours of extra work. Painting scenery, practicing lines and that last-minute rush to get everything 
ready. But if you’re using the car don’t let that rush spoil everything. Even if you’re not the star of the play, when 
you drive you are the leading character where safety is concerned. 
Safety isn’t a hard part to learn, either. It all stems from good common sense. The new cars supply just about every- 
thing else. Easier steering, improved brakes and extra visibility are big helpers. And the roads are better, too. Divided 
highways, overpasses and underpasses are all designed for safety and traveling ease. 


But you are the only one who can make safety a certainty. If you do you can be sure of using the family car often. 


> 


A car is a big responsibility . . . so handle it with care! | 
CHEVROLET « insaniaaetan weld «CADILLAC ee ALL WITH BODY BY FISHER GENERAL MOTORS 
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